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Chapter 7 

Sayyid Qutb’s Understanding of the Universe 
as a Living and Meaningful World 


ibrahim Ozdemir 


Abstract This article intends to point out some chief characteristics of Sayyid 
Qutb’s (1906-1966) understanding of nature as a living being. Although Qutb has 
been considered as “one of the most influential ideologues of radical Islamism”, this 
article highlights for the first time a neglected dimension of his thought. When we 
study his Qur’anic exegeses with a critical mind and ecological reading, we dis¬ 
cover that Qutb, especially when interpreting early chapters of the Qur’an, provides 
us with a vivid and meaningful understanding of the natural world. To do justice to 
this subject, the following questions are addressed in the case of Qutb: 

• What is the universe or nature? 

• Does the universe have any meaning? 

• What is the meaning of the aesthetic dimension of the universe? 

• Why should the universe be an orderly whole? 

• Does nature have any intrinsic value independent of man? 

• What is man’s place in the universe? 

Answering these questions in a systematic way, we argue that to consider him 
just as “the most influential ideologue of radical Islamism’’ is incomplete and mis¬ 
leading. When we approach his corpus of work, especially his masterpiece In the 
Shade of the Qur’an with an ecological reading, we see that he has very important 
insights to provide understanding of the natural world as a living and meaningful 
being. This new reading of Qutb presents new dimensions and raises our perception 
of nature within a Qur’anic context. 

... they have hearts with which they cannot understand, and eyes with which they fail to see, 
and ears with which they fail to hear. ( al-A’raf 1:119) 
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7.1 Introduction 


The aim of this article is to pinpoint the late Sayyid Qutb’s (1906-1966) perception 
of the universe and nature as a living and meaningful being in the Qur’anic context. 
It then intends to highlight the implications of this understanding for environmental 
awareness and ethics for Muslim communities. When we read his seminal commen¬ 
tary, FT Zilal al-Qur’dn (In the Shade of the Qur’an, henceforth FT Zilal or 
“Commentary”), with an ecological mindset, it soon becomes clear that he had very 
important insights to understanding the natural world as a living and meaningful 
being. Wherever Qutb’s comments are emphasised in this article, they are italicised. 
Qutb, as a result of his intellectual development and discovery of the jewels of the 
Qur’an, confessed his friendship with the Qur’an very eloquently: 

I have reflected on, and dealt with, the Qur'anic surahs in this light, after having ‘lived’ with 
them and recited them over a very long period of time. 1 have thus been able to identify the 
distinctive characteristics of each. As a result, I find in the Qur’anic surahs a great variety 
resulting from different patterns, a friendliness which can be attributed to the close personal 
approach, and an enjoyment that is ever renewed. All of these surahs are friends imparting 
an air of friendliness, love and enjoyment. Each gives you a different set of inspirations to 
impress on you its uniqueness. To take a journey with a surah from beginning to end 
involves looking at a great many worlds, contemplating a large number of facts and truisms, 
and delving into the depths of the human soul as well as contemplating the great scenes of 
the universe. However, each is a special journey that is bound to give you something unique. 
(Qutb 2001; Commentary on al-A’rEf 7:179) 

Considering his intellectual development from a nationalist and secular back¬ 
ground to Islam, Qutb regards this new phase of his life of living In the Shade of the 
Qur’an as “a great blessing, which can only be fully appreciated by those who 
experience it”. He noted, “it is a rich experience that gives meaning to life and 
makes it worth living” (Qutb 2001, Introduction). 

Therefore, this humble and new reading of the so-called Qutbian project will 
present new dimensions and raise one’s perception of nature within a Qur’anic con¬ 
text on the one hand and provide a different portrait of Qutb on the other. However, 
we should begin with an anecdote about the plight of Muslims’ awareness of envi¬ 
ronmental problems. 

Associated Press (AP) ran a story about environmental consciousness and activ¬ 
ism in Muslim societies in 2012. According to the story 

at Friday prayers in Qatar’s most popular mosque, the imam discussed the civil war in 
Syria, the unrest in Egypt and the UN endorsement of an independent state of Palestine. Not 
a word about climate change, even though the Middle Eastern nation of Qatar was hosting 
a UN conference where nearly 200 countries tried to forge a joint plan to fight global warm¬ 
ing, which climate activists say is the greatest modern challenge to mankind. (Casey and 
Ritter 2012) 

The reaction of a Muslim at the al-Khattab mosque in Doha when asked what he 
thought about the issue at hand was that “Unfortunately the Arab and Islamic coun¬ 
tries have political and economic problems”. Moreover, he argued, “Islam calls for 
the protection of the environment, but the Muslim countries are mostly poor and 
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they didn ’t cause pollution and aren’t affected by climate change ”. The story con¬ 
cluded that although “the Qur'an is filled with more than 1,500 verses about nature 
and the Earth, the voice of Islamic leaders is missing from the global dialogue on 
warming” (Casey and Ritter 2012). Interestingly, AP contacted six mosques in the 
Qatari capital and “only one included an environmental message in the Friday 
prayers, telling those in attendance to plant trees, shun extravagance and conserve 
water and electricity”. This was also considered an indication of Muslim imams’ 
superficial understanding of environmental issues. To use Norwegian deep eco- 
philosopher Arne Naees’ (1992) terminology, it was an indication of “shallow envi¬ 
ronmentalism” of imams regarding global environmental problems. 

Unfortunately, many Muslim policy makers and even scientists also defend the 
same or similar arguments when discussing environmental protection or climate 
change. According to them, environmentalism is a new game of the capitalist West, 
which aims to prevent the development of Muslim countries. Therefore, Muslims 
should also use and exploit natural resources for their economic and political 
development. 

The French philosopher Teilhard de Chardin (1881-1955) once underlined that 
“the whole of life lies in the verb seeing'’. In fact, the Qur’an declared from the very 
beginning that everything depends on human willingness and readiness to under¬ 
stand, to see and to hear “the message manifested within themselves and through the 
universe” (Commentary on Fussilat 41:53). 

According to Qutb, “this is the final profound note” to humankind. In fact, “it is 
a promise by God to mankind to put before them some of the secrets in the universe 
and some of the secrets working within themselves” for which then, “they will be 
able to realize that this faith, this book and its discourse are the truth” (Ibid.). Also 
according to Qutb: 

Islam ensures that its followers’ hearts are always alert. This is an alertness generated by 
faith right from the moment it settles in a person’s heart. It neither defies human power, nor 
is too hard for man to sustain. It is a question of sensitivity enhanced by a believer’s bond 
with God and his watchfulness in all situations, guarding against sin. It is perfectly within 
people’s power when the light of faith shines in their hearts. (Commentary on al-Mu ’minun 
23:62; Qutb 2001, vol. 12, p. 180) 

Once we are ready to see the universe anew and differently the “signs are there 
for all to see, and they have a direct effect on the human heart”. It does not require 
a special education or “any scientific information about them”: 

Their relation with man is more profound than scientific knowledge because it is based on 
the fact that we share with them a common origin, nature and make-up. They belong to us 
and we belong to them: our constituting elements, nature, law and our Maker who created 
us all....Therefore, the Qur’an often directs our attention to them, without delving any 
deeper. It only wants us not to overlook them as a result of either long familiarity with them 
or other barriers. The Qur'an removes these so as to make us alert to and interact with the 
messages given by this friendly universe. (Commentary on Fussilat 41:37) 

However, unless humans are ready to understand, see and listen, whatever they 
do is fruitless. Therefore, it is pertinent to listen to Qutb in a different context and 
hear his deep insights regarding this friendly universe. 


I. Ozdemir 


7.2 Qutb as Eco-thinker 

It is interesting to observe that when it comes to Qutb’s views on nature, the above- 
mentioned observation about the lack of awareness among Muslims about environ¬ 
mental problems is true for Qutb as well, although his FT Zilal is full of ideas, which 
are enough for any scholar to be called an environmental thinker. It is interesting to 
see that although Qutb “had the opportunity to study the Qur’an at length and pon¬ 
der over its clear and full conception of creation and existence and their purpose” 
(Commentary on Fussilat 41:37), there is almost no reference in the literature to his 
perception of what he called a “friendly universe” from a Qur’anic context. It seems 
that his ideas on the relationship between nature and human beings never attracted 
scholars’ interests and curiosity. 

In other words, how the universe and natural world are seen by him from a 
Qur’anic perspective never attracted politically minded Muslims and non-Muslims. 
Therefore, as a recent study highlights, Qutb has been “considered by both friends 
and foes to be [solely] a founding father of radical Sunni Islamic thought” in the 
twentieth century. 1 

Calvert, for example, presented a portrait of Qutb worthy of a psychobiography, 
without the excesses typical of the genre. He traced the evolution of Qutb’s political 
thought from secular nationalism to religious fundamentalism and situated Qutb’s 
Islamism within past and present Islamic political thought. He concluded that 
“scholars, journalists and other observers generally credit Sayyid Qutb with formu¬ 
lating the theoretical bases of Islamism in the post-colonial Sunni Muslim World” 
(Calvert 2013, p. 16; Abu-Rabi 1996). 

According to Calvert, although “present-day Islamists read Qutb differently”, 
they still consider him a pioneer of political Islam. Moreover, he was presented “in 
the public imagination as the architect of the mind-set that inspired the September 
11, 2001, hijackers” (Toth 2013, p. 3). It is obvious that religious fundamentalists— 
i.e. Jewish, Christian, Muslim, secular and ideological—imagined and created a 
different Qutb for their own political agendas. Instead of attempting to understand 
his intellectual formation and legacy in a holistic and systematic way, “complexi¬ 
ties” of his thought, “handled by reduction, simplification, exaggeration, caricature, 
ad hominem attacks, and judgments of Western superiority”, discounted or dis¬ 
missed “any serious, profound, and legitimate ideas” (Toth 2013, p. 3). 

Although we do not intend to deny his role as “one of the twentieth century’s 
most important figures in the held of Islamist political philosophy” (Gearon 2014), 
we will present a different reading of Qutb and a different picture of him, as a man 
of literature, solitude and, most importantly, a humble life lived in the shade of the 
Qur’an. Moreover, it will present his deep perception of nature, when commenting 
on the verses of the Qur’an as a living organism that is full of meaning that may 
enrich one’s perception of the natural world. 


Foreign Affairs journal review comment regarding Calvert’s (2013) biography of Sayyid Qutb. 
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It is true that when reading Qutb’s ideas on politics, it is not difficult to under¬ 
stand his overtone of political jargon. However, there is the possibility of construct¬ 
ing an environmental ethics based on his understanding of the Qur’anic message 
regarding the relationship between God, humanity and nature. If his commentary is 
read with an environmental mentality, there is a lot to learn from him. Moreover, 
Muslims if they wish can outline an environmental ethics based on his Qur’anic 
commentary. To understand and appreciate his perception of the universe as a living 
and meaningful world, the modern perception of nature will be outlined. Obviously, 
any thinker who wants to develop a new perception of nature as a living and mean¬ 
ingful entity has to challenge the prevailing modern concept of nature. 


7.3 Modern Concept of Nature as Lifeless and Meaningless 

It seems that the most serious challenge(s) in the present age, facing not only reli¬ 
gion but all transcendental and metaphysical systems of values, springs from two 
sources: 

(a) The materialist-mechanistic understanding of the world, which denies every 
sort of transcendental value in nature 

(b) The existential approach, which denies and rejects the religious and spiritual 
side of ethics and moral values 

As we know, Cartesian dualism formed the basis of the seventeenth-century sci¬ 
entific revolution. The universe, which had previously been envisaged as a living 
whole, was for the first time divided into matter and spirit. The most radical point of 
this new and modern understanding was its emphasis on matter and the material 
alone and its rejection of knowledge of everything spiritual and non-material. With 
John Locke, for example, knowledge of anything not objective was considered sec¬ 
ondary and the product of imagination. In short, according to this modern percep¬ 
tion: “nature is a dull affair, soundless, scentless, colorless: merely the hurrying of 
material, endlessly, meaninglessly” (Whitehead 1926, pp. 79-80). 

This modern perception of nature as meaningless and purposeless and its result¬ 
ing consequences are still prevalent among the scientific community and are even 
defended by well-known scientists. A typical example of this gloomy and nihilist 
perspective is that of Nobel physicist Steven Weinberg who presented to us in the 
name of science “a purposeless and meaningless universe” (emphasis added): 

It is almost irresistible for humans to believe that we have some special relation to the uni¬ 
verse, that human life is not just a more-or-less farcical outcome of a chain of accidents 
reaching back to the first three minutes, but that we were somehow built in from the begin¬ 
ning. .. It is hard to realize that this all [i.e., life on Earth] is just a tiny part of an overwhelm¬ 
ingly hostile universe. It is even harder to realize that this present universe has evolved from 
an unspeakably unfamiliar early condition, and faces a future extinction of endless cold or 
intolerable heat. The more the universe seems comprehensible, the more it also seems 
pointless. (Weinberg 1993, p. 154) 
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The Nobel molecular biologist Jacques Monod (1910-1976) is another 
influential supporter of this perspective. Needless to say, Monod’s (1971) book 
Chance and Necessity powerfully influenced a generation of scientists. Monod 
argued forcefully and convincingly that “purpose and meaning in nature were out¬ 
law concepts; for a scientist to believe in them was unbecoming at best and a moral 
failing at worst” (Dossey 2010). He confidently proclaimed that “the cornerstone of 
the scientific method is the systematic denial that ‘true’ knowledge can be got at by 
interpreting phenomena in terms of final causes—that is to say, of ‘purpose’” 
(Monod 1971, p. 21). As such, the “ecological crisis” is defined by leading eco- 
philosophers and environmentalists as a crisis of modernity (e.g. Carter 2001, 
p. 359). 


7.4 Pre-Islamic Arabs and Nature 

It is surprising to see the striking similarities between the pre-Islamic Arabs’ view 
of nature as lifeless, meaningless and purposeless and the ideas put forward in the 
name of the so-called “scientific” world-view of modern times. However, the Qur’an 
from the very beginning tried to replace the pagan Arabs’ perception of nature with 
a new and vivid understanding. As Rahman argues, nature had been regarded as “the 
prime miracle of God, cited untiringly in the Qur’an, due to its well-knit structure 
and regularity” (Rahman 1980, p. 68). 

The Qur’an’s insistence on the order, beauty and harmony of nature implies that 
there is no demarcation between what the Qur’an reveals and what nature manifests. 
We can see this at once if we reflect in the way that the Qur’an invites us to use our 
intellect and free ourselves from the boundaries and limitations of culture and tradi¬ 
tion, by looking at everything with an observant eye in the name of God (Ozdemir 
2003, p. 9). 

Qutb, when commenting on some early verses of the Qur’an, reached a similar 
conclusion. According to him, “disbelief is a thick curtain” which prevents us to see 
nature in its fullness. Therefore, when this “thick curtain” is dropped with the help 
of the Qur’an, “nature establishes its links with the Creator. The lost one is returned 
to the party, the plant is watered anew and the soul experiences a sweet taste that it 
never forgets; that is, the sweetness of faith” (Commentary on surah an-Nisa). 

We should remember in this context, as Nasr reminds us, that 

the environmental crisis has come about as a result of the applications of a materialistic and 
secularist science of nature and the solution to this crisis cannot obviously be found within 
the very paradigm that has caused it in the first place. We need another paradigm that views 
nature not as an ‘it,’ not as a vast mechanism devoid of life, not only as merely a source of 
raw materials to be exploited by man, not as a material reality devoid of innate spiritual 
significance, but as a sacred reality to be treated as such. (Sacred Web 2013, p. 16) 
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7.5 God as the Sole Sustainer of All Creation 


Any Islamic environmental ethics must start with the concept of Tawhid , which 
provides a comprehensive, integrated and holistic world-view that is based on the 
unity of Reality (Ozdemir 2003). As Rosenthal and Acikgcnc argued forcefully, to 
understand this concept in its fullness, we need knowledge (Rosenthal 1970; 
Agikgen§ 2000). 

Therefore, it is not difficult to understand when Qutb noted carefully that the 
Qur’an presented Islam as “a serious, dynamic, and pragmatic doctrine” and then as 
an ethical system which was “a reflection of this doctrine” and that “the entire reli¬ 
gion hinges on the concept of the Unity of God” (Abu-Rabi 1996, p. 173). Qutb, for 
example, when commenting on the last part of the verse, “Lord of all the worlds” 
(i al-Fatihah 1:2), underlined that this verse expresses “the belief in the absolute 
universal Godhead which is at the very core of the Islamic concept of God”. He 
argued that: 

God is the sole, absolute and ultimate owner with full independent authority to act in the 
whole cosmos. He is the overall supreme master who has created the world and continues 
to watch over it, take care of it, and ensure its stability and well-being. This living and 
dynamic relationship between the Creator and the created is the perpetual fountain of life 
for all creation. God has not created the world and abandoned it to its own devices. He 
continues to be an active living authority over His creation, giving it what it needs for its 
continued and meaningful life. This applies to all God’s creation. (Commentary on al- 
Fatihah 1:2) 

These two attributes, the Most Compassionate and the Most Merciful, in fact 
“encompass all meanings and aspects of mercy and compassion, and epitomize 
mercy as a property of God Almighty”. “These two attributes define the link between 
the Lord as Creator and His creation” (Commentary on al-Fatihah 1:3). Here, Qutb 
establishes the Qur'anic link between humans and nature which is not utilitarian, 
pragmatic and instrumental. According to Qutb, “it is a link based entirely on love, 
peace, reassurance, and care”. Moreover, it “inspires within (hu)mans a spontane¬ 
ous feeling of gratitude and praise towards God” (Commentary on al-Fatihah 1:3). 

When commenting on the verse “Extol the limitless glory of the name of your 
Lord, the Most High, who creates and proportions well, who determines and guides” 
(al-A’la 87:1-3), he mentioned that: 

Everything God has created is well proportioned and perfected. Every creature is assigned 
its own role and given guidance so that it may know its role and play it. It is told the purpose 
of its creation, given what it needs for sustenance and guided to it. This is clearly visible in 
everything around us, large or small, important or trivial. For everything is well perfected 
and guided to fulfil the purpose of its creation. Furthermore, all things are also collectively 
perfected so that they may fulfil their role together. (Commentary on al-A 'la 87:1-3) 

Moreover, Qutb noted in this context that “a single atom is well balanced between 
its electrons and protons, to the same degree as the solar system, its sun, planets and 
satellites are well balanced. Each of the two knows the way it is assigned to travel 
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and fulfils its role. A single living cell is also perfect and well equipped to do 
everything it is asked to do, in the same measure as the most advanced and complex 
species” (Commentary on al-A’la 87:1-3). 

Then he reminded us that, when we look at the universe with the Qur’anic per¬ 
spective, we can see “this perfect balance...in every one of the countless types of 
creation that fill the gap between the single atom and the solar system or between 
the single cell and the most advanced living creature” (Commentary on al-A’la). 
What is interesting to observe is that to understand the Qur’anic message, Qutb 
argued, there is no need for a special education. It “is within the reach of every man 
in every age, regardless of his standard of education. All that is required is an open 
mind which contemplates and responds” (Commentary on al-A’la). 

It is interesting to observe almost the same ideas as Iqbal, when he commented 
on the impact of the Qur’anic Weltanschauung on the first generation of the Muslim 
community. According to Iqbal, the main purpose of the early verses was “to awaken 
in man the higher consciousness of his manifold relations with God and universe” 
(Iqbal 1958, pp. 8-9). Qutb also noted that “the oneness of God is the quintessence 
of faith” and “a solid foundation for man’s moral and social systems” (Commentary 
on al-Baqarah 2:163-167). Accordingly, the One God is: 

• The only deity to be adored and worshipped 

• The sole source of man’s moral codes and norms 

• The origin of all the laws and regulations that govern and control man’s social, 
political and economic life and the life of the whole cosmos 

Therefore, Qutb mentioned that “this central concept of Islam is re-emphasised 
time after time in the Qur’an, particularly in the parts revealed in Makkah”. 
Therefore, the Qur’an reminds us regularly “of God’s blessings” and emphasises 
that “God is the only One who creates and provides sustenance for His creation” 
(Commentary on Fatir 35:3). Moreover, he commented that “the earth around them 
and the skies above them give them abundant blessings and unlimited sustenance, in 
every step and at every moment. It is God the Creator who gives all this”. 

According to Qutb, “the primary, the most fundamental, and the ever-present 
question with which man must deal [is] the question of man’s existence in the uni¬ 
verse, his ultimate goal, and his relationship with the universe and other creatures”. 
In the context of eco-thinking, “it is the question which deals with the relationship 
between man and the Creator of the universe and all creation” (Commentary on al- 
An’anr, Qutb 2001, vol. 5, p. 1). Qutb noted that from the very beginning, “[this] 
part of the Qur’an explains to humans the secret of his existence and the secret of 
the universe surrounding him”: 

• Who he is 

• Where he has come from 

• For what purpose and where he will go in the end 

• Who brings him from non-existence into being, who takes him away and to what 
destiny 
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The early verses of the Qur’an also inform humanity about: 

• The nature of the things he can touch and see 

• The things which he can sense and conceive without being able to see 

• Answers to his questions concerning the Originator of this universe, which is full 
of mysteries: Who controls it and who brings about changes? 

• How to relate to the Creator, to the physical world and to other human beings 

According to Qutb, “the full thirteen years of the Makkan period were devoted to 
explaining and expounding this fundamental question”. This also indicates how the 
Qur’anic world-view influenced and changed early Muslims’ perception of God, 
human and nature (Commentary on al-An'am\ Qutb 2001, vol. 5, p. 1). He also 
noted that “this unique Qur’anic approach in addressing the human mind and heart 
tends to heighten man’s feelings and emotions and make him behold and contem¬ 
plate the wonders of the Universe”. He reminds us that “familiarity may have 
blunted man’s appreciation of these marvels, but the verses invite him to reflect on 
the world around, as if for the first time, with open eyes and eager senses and a 
conscious heart”: 

The physical world is full of beautiful mysteries and awe-inspiring events that have capti¬ 
vated many an eye and fascinated many a heart. 

The world is a boundless festival of mystery, splendor and beauty. The Heavens, the 
Earth, the planets, the stars, the galaxies, are all floating along their decreed orbits with 
incredible harmony, in a vast expanse of limitless space of dizzying dimensions. 

The cycle of day and night and the alternation of light and darkness, dawn and dusk, 
have sent a million shivers through the hearts and souls of men everywhere. For the believ¬ 
ing heart, it is a daily marvel to behold, despite its familiarity; a constant reminder of God’s 
magnificence and glory. (Commentary on al-Baqarah 2:164) 


7.6 Nature Is Endowed with Life 

In one of the early surahs, the Qur’an makes it clear that the natural world is alive 
just like any living creature. Qutb, on the basis of these verses, commented that 
although people “often overlook because of long familiarity” at the universe as life¬ 
less and meaningless, it is “ full of meaning ” (Commentary on al-Muddaththir 
74:32-36). Accordingly, “the sight of the moon, the departing night and shining 
dawn” are full of messages and inspiration for humans: “They say much to the 
human heart, whispering secrets and arousing deep feelings”. In doing so, Qutb 
noted, “the Qur’an touches our innermost selves where feelings and secrets are 
settled” (Commentary on al-Muddaththir 74:32-36). 

Thus, the Qur’an changes its reader’s perception of the universe from the very 
beginning. “This change” Qutb said, “makes us ready to receive the light that shines 
within our hearts just to receive the light shining over the world around us” 
(Commentary on al-Muddaththir 74:32-36). It is clear that Qutb regards nature as a 
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book full of meaning for us. When commenting on surah al-An ’am, for example, he 
made similar observations and claimed that the surah paints several scenes of life 
opening up; there are images of: 

• The break of day 

• The approach of night 

• The bright stars 

• The darkness on land and sea 

• The pouring rain 

• Growing vegetation 

• Ripening fruits 

In short, “the unity of God, the only Creator and Originator” can be observed in 
the book of nature “in perfect clarity” (Commentary on al-An’am 6:95-103). 
Although, Qutb mentioned that “the surah is full of different scenes and situations”, 
they all share one aspect in common, which is to “bring the listener to the scene to 
look at it carefully and to reflect on the situation described”. Moreover, “the surah 
brings the listener before the picture of ripening fruit in gardens where we see life 
springing up and manifesting in the colours and fruits that could only be produced 
by God’s hand” (Commentary on al-An’am 6:74-82). So, it is not difficult for a 
keen reader of the Qur’an and the book of nature to see the same message delivered 
in both simultaneously. 

Meanwhile, “beyond these shining feelings and openings, the moon, the night 
and the dawn all refer to a great truth to which the Qur’an alerts us. They all point 
to God’s power of creation. His limitless wisdom and His fine coordination of his 
creation”. Therefore, human beings cannot live a nihilistic life in the heart of a 
world full of meaning and purpose. Qutb noted that this surah and others—such as 
surah 13 (Thunder)—address “the human heart, using, from start to finish, a fasci¬ 
nating rhythm employing various beats. It moves us into contemplation of the great 
universe and the numerous signs to be found in every nook and cranny. Man thus 
remembers God's blessings and appreciates the grace and favors He bestows on all 
His creatures”. As a result, man “feels humility as he looks at the countless marvels 
that constitute God’s work” (Qutb 2001, Prologue to surah Fatir). He also recog¬ 
nised that there is only one truth and one law running through all existence and that 
this is controlled by God’s hand. 


7.7 Every Single Thing Extols His Glory and Praise 

The Qur’an in another verse declares to all humanity that “The seven heavens extol 
His limitless glory, as does the earth, and all who dwell in them. Indeed every single 
thing extols His glory and praise, but you cannot understand their praises” 
(Commentary on Isra 17:44). Qutb reminds us that in this verse “the whole uni¬ 
verse, with all creatures living in it” ... “every single particle in this vast universe 
shares in this glorification”. According to Qutb, the scene shows the whole universe 
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full of life and activity, sharing in a single action, addressing God in His exalted 
nature in a glorification that implies submission to His will and acknowledgement 
of His authority over everything. 

Any environmentalist who carefully reads Qutb’s comments on this verse would 
not need further arguments to comprehend and appreciate his deep understanding of 
nature. According to Qutb, what the Qur’an presents to us is: 

[ A] powerful and majestic scene in which we see every stone, large and small, every seed 
and leaf, every flower and fruit, every little shoot and every tree, every insect and reptile, 
every animal and human being, every creature that walks the earth, swims in the water or 
floats in the air, in short, all creatures in the whole universe glorifying God and turning to 
Him in submission. (Commentary on Isra 17:44) 

He went further and argued, “we are filled with awe as we sense that everything 
that comes within our vision or stays beyond it comes alive”. 

Qutb’s observations, therefore, can rightly be classified as an early voice of deep 
ecology when he mentioned that “ whenever we stretch our hands out to touch some¬ 
thing, and whenever we put our feet to step over something, we feel that it is alive, 
glorifying God” (emphasis added). One reason, Qutb underlined, “to understand the 
secrets of the universe” is that the human nature, which “has a clay origin...debars 
them from understanding the praises of other creatures”. Once “they listened with 
their hearts, directing them to appreciate the subtle laws that operate in the universe 
and make everything, large or small, turn to the Creator of all, they would have 
appreciated something of that praise”. Moreover, “when human souls are purified 
and when they hearken to every animate and inanimate object as it addresses its 
glorification to God alone, they are better prepared to be in contact with the Supreme 
Society” (Commentary on Isra 17:44). 

Here, we can consider Qutb as a pioneer of deep ecological Muslim thinking in 
modern times, to the disappointment of some scholars who see him solely as the 
ideologue of radical and political Islam. It can be agreed upon that Qutb had an 
immense impact on modern political Muslim minds and psyche; however, this 
would be a partial reading and understanding of Qutb. In fact, there is the possibility 
of other readings about him. 


7.8 Nature as Muslim 

The nature has been created by God and is a sign of His existence leads to the 
Qur’anic idea just mentioned that all nature is “Muslim”, for the whole of nature 
works according to divine laws—the so-called natural laws—and according to the 
way God designed and created it. The Qur’an, therefore, applies the term Islam 
(“submission”) to the entire universe insofar as it (ineluctably) obeys God’s law. 
Working according to God’s laws, nature submits itself to God’s will. As a result of 
its position, nature does not and cannot disobey God’s commands and cannot vio¬ 
late its own laws (Commentary on al-Hajj 22:18; see Rahman 1980, pp. 45-47). 
When commenting on the same verse, Qutb made the following observations: 
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When we reflect on this verse we find countless creatures, some of which we know and 
some we do not; and we glance at an infinite number of worlds, many of which we do not 
begin to know; as also an endless variety of mountains, trees and beasts that live on earth, 
man’s abode. All these, without exception, join a single procession that prostrates itself in 
humble submission to God, addressing its worship, in perfect harmony, to Him alone. And 
out of all these creatures, humans alone have a special case, as people diverge: “a great 
number of human beings [bow down in worship], but a great number also will inevitably 
have to suffer punishment,” because of their rejection of the truth. Thus, man stands out on 
his own, unique in that great, harmonious procession. (Commentary on al-Hajj 22:18) 

As it seems, when commenting on this verse, Qutb follows the Qur’anic spirit 
and considers the whole creation as Muslim. The psychological implication of this 
perception should be evident to environmentalists (see also Fussilat 41:11). 


7.9 Qutb and Animals 

When we read Qutb’s comments about verses regarding animals, we once more 
observe that animals are not spiritless automatons as Cartesian philosophy pre¬ 
sented to us. When commenting on the verse “He is the One who creates and pro¬ 
portions well, who determines and guides ”, Qutb underlined the role of animals in 
the ecosystem (Commentary on al-A’Ia 87:2-3) and presented long quotations from 
western scientists to support his argument. According to Qutb, “the surah mentions 
some of the creation God has made subservient to man, beginning with cattle” (an- 
Nahl 16:5-8). Although cattle are mentioned here, Qutb argued that “the better 
known cattle in Arabia at the time were camels, cows, sheep and goats” (Commentary 
on an-Nahl 16:5-8). 

What is interesting here is the relationship between animals and humans. Here 
and in many other places, when the Qur’an refers to animals as an “aspect of God’s 
blessings”, it refers to the practical needs that animals fulfil in human life. Cattle, for 
example, “give warmth as we use their hide, wool and hair. These have even further 
benefits. We also obtain milk and meat from cattle. We are reminded that cattle 
provide food for people and carry their loads when they travel. Without cattle, peo¬ 
ple would until recently have found great difficulty in reaching their destination” 
(Commentary on an-Nahl 16:5-8). Qutb also underlined the aesthetic dimension of 
the human-animal relationship. According to him, “we enjoy their beauty, particu¬ 
larly when we drive them home in the evening and when we take them to pasture in 
the morning. Just looking at them moving along, strong and full of vigour, gives us 
pleasure”. Qutb, as a village boy of Egypt, is fully aware of the fact that “rural 
people are better able than town dwellers to appreciate the meanings to which these 
verses refer” (Commentary on an-Nahl 16:5-8). Therefore, his comments on ani¬ 
mals are eye opening. 

Moreover, Qutb noted that “a particularly interesting point in the Islamic outlook 
of life” is beauty in creation. Mentioning the aesthetic dimension of creation is 
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important. It seems that Qutb, on the Qur’anic basis, is not satisfied with the instru¬ 
mental and utilitarian dimension of creation and animals: 

God’s blessing does not merely satisfy essential needs, such as food, drink and mounts. It 
also satisfies healthy desires beyond basic needs. Here we find satisfaction of the sense that 
enjoys beauty and seeks pleasure, and also satisfies human feelings that are more sublime 
than animal desires and needs. (Commentary on an-Nahl 16:8) 

So, as this beauty was created by God, it is an obligation for humans to appreci¬ 
ate it and also preserve it with a spirit of sincere faith. In other words, it is a sacred 
duty for a sincere Muslim to respect, preserve and sustain animals and plants. Thus, 
“the Qur’an prepares people’s minds and hearts to receive whatever God creates and 
science discovers or produces in the future” (Commentary on an-Nahl 16:5-8). 

Qutb also noted the status of plants in the Qur’an when commenting on the 
verses “who brings forth the pasturage, then turns it to withered grass” ( al-A’la 
87:4-5). The pasturage, as used here, refers to all plants. The term then has a much 
wider sense than the familiar pastures where cattle feed. God has created this planet 
and provided enough food to nourish every single living creature which walks, 
swims, flies or hides itself underground. In short, the plants and pasturage “serves a 
purpose according to the elaborate planning of the One who creates, proportions, 
determines and guides” (Commentary on an-Nahl 16:8). 


7.10 Water: The Source of Life 

When Qutb commented on verses about water, it is not difficult to see his vision of 
the world as a home, in fact as a heavenly palace prepared for humans, animals and 
all creatures. However, human beings are the key as they are responsible for the 
whole creation. In a poetic style Qutb reminded us that: 

Water pours down from the sky in accordance with laws that God has placed in nature and 
set into operation. It is these laws that control the running of such water and bring about its 
outcome in accordance with God’s will. Indeed, He initiates every movement and deter¬ 
mines every result by a special act of will. (Commentary on an-Nahl 16:10) 

Although we drink water for the sake of our life and use it within our civilisation, 
as masterfully mention by Jared Diamond in his seminal book, the whole creation 
also needs water for existence and sustenance of its life (Diamond 2005). 

When commenting on the verse “We send down water from the skies in accor¬ 
dance with a set measure, and We cause it to lodge in the earth; and We are most 
certainly able to take it all away” ( al-Mu’minun 23:18), he underlined that there is 
“a direct link between those seven orbits or bodies and the earth”. He believed that 
“water falls from the sky, and has a direct link with those bodies”. It is not difficult 
for Qutb to see “the perfect order controlling the universe that allows water to fall 
from the sky and settle into the earth” (Commentary on al-Mu’minun ; vol. 12, 
pp. 158-159). 
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Here, we see in the Qur’anic usage of water that the whole creation is intercon¬ 
nected and interdependent. Qutb, commenting on similar verses on water, under¬ 
lined the Qur’anic perception of the whole universe as a meaningful book. The 
outline of his comments is as follows: 

• There is certainly a sign in the way God has designed the universe and sets its 
laws. 

• They fit human life. 

• Man would not have been able to survive on this planet had the laws of nature 
been unsuitable for his nature and needs. 

• Man is placed on the earth and this has not come about by blind coincidence. 

• Nor is it a matter of coincidence that proportions and relationships between our 
planet and other planets and stars are as they are. 

• Climatic conditions are so suitable to support human life and satisfy man’s needs 
and desires. 

According to Qutb, when people look through the world with the Qur’anic lens, 
they will see and understand that: 

• There is elaborate and wise planning in the universe. 

• A natural phenomenon such as rain and its effects of initiating life and helping 
plants and trees to grow and yield their fruit links to the higher laws of existence 
and evidence pointing to the Creator who has no partners. 

• Everything is part of His planning and under His management. 

However, “the careless see such phenomena every morning and every evening, 
winter and summer, but it stirs nothing in their minds. They do not feel any urge to 
try to identify the One who has designed this unique and remarkable system” 
(Commentary on an-Nahl 16:10). 


7.11 Conclusion 

Although Qutb is considered and portrayed as the ideologue of political, radical and 
fundamentalist Islam, this is only a partial reading of his ideas. When we study him 
in a holistic and critical way, we discover that he offers us a new concept of nature 
in light of the Qur’an. As Qutb’s understanding of the universe and nature is based 
on the Qur’an, there is the possibility of developing a Qur’anic environmental ethics 
from his ideas. In his seminal and groundbreaking commentary, FT Zilal, he pre¬ 
sented the universe as created by God with a particular order, balance, measure, 
beauty and aesthetic structure. Therefore, there are certain aims in the creation of all 
living beings. The purpose of the universe’s creation is not solely anthropocentric. 
For man to be able to live in peace, happiness and affluence, he has to recognise his 
Maker, adhere to Him and abide by the rules He has laid down in the Qur'an and 
also in the book of the universe. 
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When Qutb commented on one of the early surahs ( al-A’la ), he in fact sum¬ 
marised the Qur’anic world-view of the universe and humankind. He noted that this 
surah makes it very clear that: 

• Everything God has created is well proportioned and perfected. 

• Every creature is assigned its own role and given guidance so that it may know 
and play its role and know the purpose of its creation and is given what it needs 
for sustenance. This is clearly visible in everything around us, large or small, 
important or trivial, which is guided to fulfil the purpose of its creation. 

• Further, all things are also collectively peifected so that they may fulfil their role 
together (Commentary on al-A’la 87:1-5). 

When commenting on surah al-An ’am, he underlined that 

the surah addresses man’s heart and mind, pointing out the evidence derived from creation 
and from life, for man is able to see such evidence in the world around him and within him¬ 
self. It is an address which moves away from theology and philosophy in order to awaken 
human nature, as it portrays the movement of creation according to a deliberate scheme and 
in a manner that states facts without indulging in argumentation. The creation of the heav¬ 
ens and the earth, their organization according to a clear system, and the creation of life— 
the most important aspect of which is human life—and its movement along its definite 
course, put human nature face to face with the truth and strongly reassure it of God’s 
oneness. 

So, what human beings need to do is “shake off familiarity and apathy and look 
afresh at the world around with a discerning eye and an enlightened heart. He should 
study every movement, scrutinize every phenomenon, and probe all secrets and 
mysteries, and let his ingenuity and imagination be fired so that he can grasp the 
splendour of the universe and the brilliance of its Maker”. As Al-Saud (2005, p. 101) 
noted, “Qutb seeks to de-construct homogenous tomes of thought that encapsulate 
the dynamics of society and encourage individual awareness as the only introduc¬ 
tion to revival”. 

Qutb reminded us that “such refined awareness, sensitivity, and appreciation of 
the beauty, balance, and perfection of the universe are derived from true faith”. He 
argued that “faith gives the believer a new insight into the world around him and a 
new understanding of beauty, and turns life into one continuous celebration of the 
creation and glory of God”. While investigating the meaning of the universe, Qutb 
set out the meaning of man and his place in the universe. Man’s chief duty and the 
aim of his life is not to live as he likes, unrestrained by moral scruples, but to study 
in the light of the Qur’an and the book of the universe, the latter of which was cre¬ 
ated from top to bottom with instances of wisdom and is as though it is an embodi¬ 
ment of the Qur’an. 

So, if we cannot observe environmental awareness in the Muslim world and lack 
of interest in the environmental problems and how to solve them, there is a problem 
in our understanding of the spirit of the Qur’an. Therefore, we assert that Qutb can 
help us to develop a spirit of environmental awareness in the twenty-first century to 
address and challenge the environmental problems. 
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